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INTRODUCTION 


In the spring of 1975 and of 1976 the Pacific and Asian American Center 
for Theology and Strategies'(PACTS) sponsored group studies courses (Asian 
American Studies 198) on the history of Asian American churches as part of the 
Asian American Studies Department curriculum at the University of California, 
Berkeley. At the same time PACTS learned that others in academic institutions 
were considering a similar course topic. This guide reflects PACTS' attempt 
to give some direction to the contents of such a course of study. 

Before describing the contents of this guide, it should be stated that 
the attempt to develop such a guide is highly tentative. The subject is com¬ 
plex and resources are either unavailable or difficult to obtain. One major 
goal of this guide is to encourage persons and churches to gather historical 
materials and primary sources and to realize their value for future studies. 

(See Appendix I.) As a second goal, this guide was developed towards 
stimulating in-depth study and analysis of the history and dynam-ics of 
Pacific and Asian American churches. Towards this, the guide poses questions, 
rather than answers; and suggests methods, rather than prescribing them. It 
poses these realizing that it is not touching all possible concerns. With 
critical feedback, perhaps something more comprehensive can be offered in the 
future. 

The focus of this guide is on Christian churches in the Pacific and Asian 
American community. That is, the guide attempts to promote an examination of 
the role and impact of these churches vis-a-vis Pacific and Asian American 
communities and the issues affecting them. Though these institutions are by 
nature religious, religion per se will not be our main concern. This is not to 
deny the validity of a theological or ecclesiastical study. Rather, it is to 
assume that that can best be done within the context of the churches themselves. 
Church groups may find this guide a helpful resource. However, the guide is being 
prepared primarily for use in an academic realm, perhaps in the context of Pacific 
and Asian American studies. From this perspective it is presumed that a 
historico-sociologica1 approach will prove helpful. Hopefully such an approach 



will be enlightening to both Christians and non-Christians concerned about 
the manner in which this particular institution has affected and interacted 
with the Pacific and Asian American community. 

The contents of this guide are offered as short sketches meant again 
to stimulate thought, not provide answers. First we raise the question of 
methodology or how a study-of Pacific and Asian American churches might be 
approached. Then we try to set such a study in context — i.e., in the context 
of Pacific and Asian American history and American church history. Next we 
offer brief sketches of the history of Pacific and Asian American churches by 
national ancestry group. Following that we consider Pacific and Asian American 
churches from the perspective of impact on the community. A brief categoriza¬ 
tion of various types of organizations of Pacific and Asian American Christians 
leads to a final narrative of the present concerns of Pacific and Asian Americans. 
The guide closes with some suggestions of resources for deeper study. As an 
appendix we offer some suggestions for local church history projects and a 
sample outline for teaching a course on Pacific and Asian American churches. 


II 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND PACIFIC ISLAND AND ASIAN AMERICAN CHURCHES 


A study of churches as organizations within a community requires some 
statement about methodology — that is, the approaches one employs and the 
questions appropriately or necessarily raised. Here we shall suggest three 
available approaches. The first two are "internal" (directly reflecting 
religious concerns) and shall be described only briefly as they may be 
familiar. The third is "external" and less familiar and will be described 
in more detai1. 

The most obvious approach to a study of churches is the theological. 

Here we would attempt to discern the tenets of the Christian faith and con¬ 
sider the matter of fidelity to these tenets. Issues dealt with might include 
matters of doctrine, evangelism, discipleship, ethics, and adherence to denomina¬ 
tional concerns. In general, the methodology involved here requires a knowledge 
of the content and concerns of religion in order to assess the role of churches 
in sustaining and propagating faith. 

A second approach applies especially to non-Western churches and comes 
to us from the field of missiology. This approach raises the question of 
indigenization as its chief concern. Such questions might be especially impor¬ 
tant for Pacific and Asian American churches. Thus one might consider what 
are the signs of indigenization and examine how Pacific and Asian American 
churches have faired at this level. Are self-support, self-government, and 
self-extension the important goals? Or is indigenization in the Pacific and 
Asian American context different? 

The above two approaches for studying Pacific and Asian American churches 
are important to consider. They raise important questions that cannot be 
ignored. And they are valid as they speak from a perspective that respects 
the intent that churches themselves hold to. Yet a third perspective is also 
needed — one that assesses churches from an outside point of view. In the 
end, all three approaches are necessary towards judging the role and impact of 
churches in the Pacific a»d Asian American community. 


An "outside" look of churches might involve the use of the disciplines of 
psychology, sociology, history, and economics. Here we shall describe but one 
facet of one of these disciplines. Specifically, we shall consider questions 
raised by the "functional theory" of sociology. The following discussion is 
based on Thomas O'Dea, The Sociology of Religion (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1966). Functional theory as a sociological perspective is concerned 
with society as an ongoing-equi 1 ibriurn of social institutions which pattern 
human activity. These institutions constitute a social system, with interdepen¬ 
dent parts. The functions of any part of a system can be manifest or latent. 
They can also be functional or dysfunctional. Thus it is that with respect to 
religion, some questions emerge: 

1. What is the contribution of religion and religious institutions 
to the social system? 

2. What is the contribution of religion to culture as a system? 

3. What is the function of religion with respect to the individual, 
especially as part of a social system? 

These are three possible guiding questions that can be plyed to our subject. 

But note that these questions assume a singular social system. The "Pacific 
and Asian American" dimension of our concern complicates them greatly; for we 
are dealing with a social system within a social system. The above questions 
then need to be asked at least twice, with respect to the Pacific and Asian 
American sub-culture and to American society. Some questions that derive from 
all of this include: What is and has been the role of religious institutions 
in matters of Pacific and Asian American identity? What is and has been the 
role of churches in assimilating/acculturating Pacific and Asians to American 
society? What has been the impact of churches in forming, sustaining, or 
destroying Pacific and Asian American communities? What has been the function 
of churches with regards to the major issues affecting their communities? 

What has been the role of Pacific and Asian American churches with respect to 
economic struggles, to social struggles, to aesthetic pursuits, and to families? 
How have Pacific and Asian American churches been shaped by their communities 
and also by their denominational ties? How are Pacific and Asian American 
churches distinct from Anglo American churches? 

In sum, a functional approach asks the question of the relationship 
between religion and other elements in a* social system. Apart from considering 
the above and other questions, it may help to state some of the basic functions 
of religion as perceived by functional theory. 
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1. Religion provides people with support, consolation, and reconcilia¬ 
tion. This is in the face of uncertainty, disappointment, and 

alienation. 

2. Religion offers a transcendental relationship, thus offering 
security and identity; especially amidst the uncertainties of 
human existence. 

3. Religion sacralizes norms and values of a society. Social control 
becomes a factor here. 

k. Religion can perform critical prophetic functions. 

5 . Religion can perform identity functions, defining who one is and 
why. 

6 . Religion offers structures and meaning to the growth and maturation 
of the individual. 

“Religion, then, in the view of functional theory, identifies the individual 
with his group, supports him in uncertainty, consoles him in disappointment, 
attaches him to society's goals, enhances his morale, and provides him with 
elements of identity. It acts to reinforce the unity and stability of society 
by supporting social control, enhancing established values and goals, and pro¬ 
viding the means of overcoming guilt and alienation. It may also perform a 
prophetic role and prove itself an unsettling or even subversive influence in 
any particular society."' 

But having here stated these functions, we need to consider a basic 
criticism of this approach —— that is its tendency to assume the elements in 
a society have a predominantly positive function and that all the elements are 
well integrated. Thus it is that negative, debunking functions tend to be 
ignored. Given this, six dysfunctions need to be juxtaposed alongside the six 
mentioned above. 

1. Religion may inhibit protest and act as a force impeding social 
change. 

2. In providing transcendence religion may sacralize finite ideas 
and provincial attitudes. 

3 . In the sacralizing process religion may impede adaptation to 
changing conditions. 


1 Ibid, p. 16 . 


4. Prophetic criticism may be unrealistic, extreme, or utopian. 

5. Religion may inhibit the development of new identities* 

6 . Religion may foster dependence on religious institutions and 
1 eaders. 

In conclusion, what we have tried to suggest is that Pacific apd Asian 
American churches must be assessed not only in terms of theology, but also in 
terms of function within the community. In fact, for many, this latter is 
also a theological consideration. 


THE CONTEXT: PACIFIC AND ASIAN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Pacific and Asian American church history can only be comprehended in 
the context of the history of Pacific Islanders and Asians in America. This 
section of the guide does not attempt to provide the necessary grounding in 
that context. Anyone lacking in that might consider some preliminary reading 
to facilitate use of this guide. Yet it may be of help to here list some facets 
of Pacific and Asian American history that have relevance to our overall con¬ 
cerns. This will be attempted realizing that the necessarily sketchy outlines 
lack detail. Also, there will be no attempt to provide a unifying theme or 
format. 

1 . Pacific and Asian Americans : The history of Pacific and Asian 
Americans is in one sense a theoretical construct. It is more accurately the 
history of Chinese, Japanese, Pilipinos, and Pacific Islanders in America. 

These histories involve different periods, different events, and different 
responses and any attempt to treat them as one must necessarily prove inade¬ 
quate. Yet there are similarities and parallel experiences that allow for a 
cautious "Pacific and Asian American" construction. Also, in recent years 
there has been developing parallel to (not in place of) national ancestry 
identity an "Pacific and Asian American" identity. Such a "re-tribalization" 
seems to be dictated by commonalities of experience and political concern for 
racial justice in America. 

2. Emigrat ion/Immigration : Pacific and Asian American migration to 

the United States, in substantive numbers, began in the mid-l800's and continues 

through the present. The causative factors are complex, but can be generalized 

into "push" factors operative in the homeland and "pull" factors operative in 

the United States; though all the factors are functionally inter-related. One 

"push" factor was the political and economic turmoil existent in each Pacific 

and Asian country at the time of emigration. Significantly, these instances 

of turmoil were greatly influenced by contact with the West -- e.g. as Western 

commercial interests displaced Pacific and Asian economies. A second "push" 

* 

factor was natural disaster (flood, drought) in the homeland causing famine, 
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poverty, and social disorder. A "pull" factor was the American Dream of wealth 
and education for all. Another "pull" factor was the recruitment of Pacific 
Islanders and Asians by U.S. economic interests seeking cheap labor sources. 

These business interests played a major role in shaping U.S. policies towards the 
Pacific and Asia, Pacific and Asian immigration, and Pacific Islanders and 
Asians in the United States. Many of the above factors are still operative today. 

Migration to the ; U.S. tended to occur in waves controlled by the 
above factors. Critical, but often overlooked factors, seem to be the needs of 
U.S. labor markets and U.S. economic conditions. These factors dictated when 
Pacific Islanders and Asians were allowed to immigrate and when they were to be 
excluded. Thus when Chinese, who filled railway and agriculture labor needs 
were deemed to be economically competitive, they were excluded. But when the 
resulting labor void was great, Japanese were brought in, and so the immigration 
of other groups was manipulated. 

3 . Sojourner : Significant numbers of Pacific Islanders and Asians came 
to the United States as sojourners with plans or hopes of returning to the 
homeland under improved conditions. Whether they came here to accumulate 
enough resources to survive a torn economy in the Pacific and Asia or as 
political refugees or exiles, many Pacific Islanders and Asians,felt that the 
Pacific and Asia, not the United States, was home. The racism encountered in 
the United States strengthened this feeling and led many back to the Pacific 
and Asia. 

Pacific and Asian American Communities : Though many Pacific and 
Asian Americans have lived outside the reaches of Pacific and Asian American 
geographic centers, historically this has been more an exception than the rule. 
Pacific and Asian American ghettoes (e.g. Chinatown, Japantown, Manilatown) 
can be found in many major cities. A ghetto by definition is a quarter of a 
city where a minority group lives by virtue of social, legal, and/or economic 
pressures. But also, those Asians not living geographically close together, 
e.g. Koreans, formed "community" by coming together for specific occasions 
such as for church services. Pacific and Asian Americans found it necessary 
to group together for mutual security and protection when denied access to 
mainstream America. Assimilation was not an option (see below). Also there 
was a natural tendency to be drawn toward fami1iar faces and customs when 
living in an alien environment. Whether by choice or by force, once drawn 
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together, Pacific Islanders and Asians developed communities in the United 
States which mirrored in minature towns in the Pacific and Asia. Pacific 
Island and Asian social structures, organizations, and modes of interaction 
were recreated in the United States and traditions, customs, cultures were 
sustained. But all of these have naturally been adapted to and transformed 
by the American milieu. 

Pacific and Asian American communities have a complex and controversial 
history. They have played a major role in helping their inhabitants maintain 
a sense of identity and belongingness in an alienating society. They provided 
tangible forms of support. Yet for many they also limited growth and 
adaptation to the United States. Also, Pacific and Asian American communities 
have historically found themselves at the mercy of their surroundings and 
indeed confined in a variety of ways. Pacific and Asian American communities 
thus have tended to be overcrowded, underserviced in terms of municipal 
services, and greatly ignored with respect to development. 

5- Racism . Racism, in all its insidious forms, must be considered a 
primary dynamic in the encounter of East and West. Racism towards Pacific 
and Asian Americans has taken overt forms — e.g. in physical assault and 
massacre, in legislative exclusion from immigration, denial of civil rights, 
discriminating land laws and taxes, segregated schools, and internment. Social 
discrimination, in housing for example, is another form. Subtler forms of 
racism include stereotyping of Pacific Islanders and Asians variously as 
inscrutable, exotic, leacherous, immoral, and barbaric. Even positive images 
of Pacific Islanders and Asians as quiet, enduring, and diligent are stereotypic 
Implicit in all of these forms of racism is the understanding that Pacific 
Islanders and Asians are by nature inferior and inherently not "American." 

Their variance from Anglo racial characteristics deem it so. 

6 . Assimilation/Acculturation vs. Bi1jngua1ism/Bicu1turalism . One 
sociological vector that bears specific mention is the one towards assimilation 
and acculturation. Pacific and Asian American history could in some sense 
be studied in terms o r the tension between moves towards and away from assimi¬ 
lation and the dynamics contributing to the success and failure of that process. 
At various times Pacific and Asian Americans have thought themselves assimilated 
only to find that not truly the case. Though often" encouraged to try, and 
judged by that process, yet Pacific and Asian Americans have found assimilation 
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selectively denied to them. It produced schizophrenic identities and 
marginality as common to Pacific and Asian Americans. Underlying all of this 
was an understanding that assimilation into Anglo America was desirable, 
expecially in the light of Pacific Island and Asian inferiority. Alongside 
forces of assimilation must be set forces of biculturalism, with bilingualism 
as one expression of that. Pacific and Asian Americans have by choice or by 
force found it necessary to/Tnaintain an identification with the Pacific and 
Asia. Throughout much of Pacific and Asian American history this was deemed 
wrong. Also, it was assumed to be psychologically unhealthy. Thus Pacific 
and Asian Americans have tended to reject a hyphenated existence and have 
worked towards achieving a singular sense of being — either Pacific Islander/ 
Asian or American. It was assumed that the only options were to be "white" 
or to be "Pacific Islander" or "Asian." Current concerns for ethnicity and 
pluralism suggest that bi1ingualism/biculturalism might indeed have positive 
value, beyond being a means of psycho-social survival. 

7. Internationalism . Historically most Pacific and Asian Americans have 
sustained a vested interest in the events of the Pacific and Asia. This 
interest may be due to ancestral and cultural roots. It may also be due to 
an awareness that the events in the Pacific and Asia, especially of an interna¬ 
tional order, has shaped American attitudes towards Pacific Islanders and 
Asians in America. For example, consider American attitudes towards the Chinese 
prior to and subsequent to World War II. Also consider the internment of 
Japanese Americans with the outbreak of war with Japan. Conversely, at various 
times Pacific and Asian Americans have tried to influence U.S. policies towards 
the Pacific and Asia — e.g. the boycott of iron to Japan. Lastly, Pacific 
and Asian American communities have continually found themselves influenced by 
the Pacific and Asia, culturally and politically. 
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THE CONTEXT: CHRISTENDOM IN AMERICA 


Pacific and Asian American churches did not exist in isolation from the 
American religious scene, although the specific nature of that relationship 
has yet to be analyzed in any depth. In this section we will set out briefly 
three aspects of American church history that may help to create yet another 
perspective for this guide. 

1. The first issue to consider is the predominantly Protestant flavor 
of American Christianity throughout much of its history. Indeed a chief 
motivational stream of the American church from the earliest days to the early 
1900's was that towards the achievement of a Protestant America. Protestantism 
was seen to be the only true Christian possibility. Catholics, Jews, and non- 
Protestant groups such as the Mormons dissented from that perspective. Yet 
their numerical strength during much of this history was too diminutive to 
prove significant as a countervailing force. It was as their strength 
grew by way of increased immigration fron non-Protestant countries that they 
were viewed as a threat to Protestants and thus the objects of Nativism and 
exclusionary legislation. Thus we can see one factor in the legislative 
exclusion of Pacific Islanders and Asians -- Pacific Islanders and Asians were 
considered as heathen and difficult to convert and thus exclusion was necessary 
tp protect American civilization. 

The Protestantism that was in the minds of the American church was 
to a large extent a European version. Yet it developed its own distinctive¬ 
ness. Of major significance, for example, was the separation of Church and 
State which the First Amendment guaranteed. With differing Protestant groups 
settling in America, each wanting to guard its religious liberty in the New 
World, it was agreed that the best solution was disestablishment. There would 
be no one State Church. The result was denominationalism, or religious 
pluralism; but implicitly only within Protestant bounds. Also, to make this 
work the principle of voluntaryism evolved. The establishment of church 
groups, agencies, and societies was voluntary, as was membership in these. 

They often crossed denominational lines, as with mission societies. Of course 
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the creation of a Christian ambience mimicking at times a State Church in 
function facilitated volunteerism. 

2. Hand in hand with the concern for establishing a Protestant nation 
was the concern for establishing America as the perfect societal manifesta¬ 
tion of Christendom. Christianity would prove the unifying force and the 
moral element in the Uni ted States. Providence was on America's side. Thus 
various movements such as those for public education, for the observance of 
the Sabbath, and Temperance were considered necessary steps towards fulfilling 
the Kingdom of God on earth in the United States. "North America for Christ" 
also demanded strong missionary work. If Christendom was to be secured, all 
"heathen" elements must be Christianized or eliminated — including Native 
Americans, Catholics, Jews, and Pacific Islanders and Asians. 

3. Cross-cutting both the above concerns was a serious problem — the 
tendency to confuse Christianity with civilization. It was presumed at various 
times that Christian ideas pervaded America's being, that Americans manifested 
the best of Christian precepts, or that America was Christendom in fact. To 

be Christian then was to be American and to be American was to be Christian. 
Also, a Christian ideology provided justification for Americans striving for 
wealth and the’ right to private property. Complicating this picture further 
was the assumption that Christianity and Americanism was best manifest by 
Anglo-Saxon views on civilization. Thus evangelism of non-whites meant 
civilizing them to Western modes of being. Racism was then a latent dynamic 
in striving towards a Christian America. 

In this brief and selective coverage many other important aspects of 
American religious history have been ignored. For example some attention 
ought to be given to the basically experiential and individual nature of much 
of Christian thought, but also to contrary social and utopian movements. Also, 
attention should be given to minority groups such as the Black church. These 
issues, however, seem to have either less impact on Pacific and Asian American 
churches, or in some instances require greater analysis than possible here. 
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THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
PACIFIC AND ASIAN AMERICAN CHURCHES 


In this section we shall offer brief sketches of the history and 
development of Pacific and Asian American churches by national ancestry 
group. The materials for these sketches are gathered from a variety of 
sources, such as anniversary reports, and may be of questionable accuracy 
at points. Hopefully the little offered here will stimulate the forwarding 
of materials and information that can be incorporated in a later elaboration 
or revision of this guide. The format and nature of each of the sketches 
will vary, contingent on the type of resource material and analysis available. 
Some issues will be bypassed here, but incorporated in other sections. 

Some general comments can be made by way of introduction. First is the 
perhaps obvious fact that many of the roots of Pacific and Asian American 
churches are to be found in Christian mission work in the Pacific and Asia. 
Early missionaries to the Pacific and Asia and Pacific Island and Asian con¬ 
verts immigrating to the United States served as founders, catalysts, and 
constituents of Pacific and Asian American churches. Mission stations were 
started by these groups working together with local church persons and national 
mission agencies. Also, many Pacific Island and Asian Christians came to the 
United States as a direct result of encouragement by overseas missionaries. 
Mission work amongst Pacific Islanders and Asians in the United States was 
thus cut from the same cloth as mission work overseas. A Christian America 
and worldwide Christendom were of the same fabric. 

Second is another seemingly obvious comment. The history of Pacific 
and Asian American churches is a complex one to recover. Present day churches 
reflect a long history of development, growth, change, and attrition. Once 
Pacific Island and Asian communities were to be found throughout much of the 
U.S. and churches were a part of those communities. But as these communities 
disappeared, so did the churches. Thus in California, for example, Chinese 
churches were once to be found in Marysville, Sant? Barbara, Chico, Napa, and 
San Rafael. On the other hand, there is still the existence of numerous 
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Japanese communities and churches througout much of rural California. Another 
level of complexity is due to the fact that many of these churches were in fact 
mission stations or Bible-study type groups adjunct to larger white churches. 

They were "invisible." Not all Pacific and Asian American "churches" had 
separate identities as a congregation or with their own pastor and building. 

A contemporary example of this can be found among the many Korean congregations 
in many urban areas. A thir*d complexity is that many Pacific and Asian American 
churches did not belong to any of the mainline denominations and as such are 
less accessible in terms of historical data. Also, this sect church development 
may need special consideration itself. The present high growth of sect churches 
in Pacific and Asian American communities might .suggest that. 

Chinese American Churches 

Chinese immigration to America began in the late 1840‘s. In the winter 
of 1851 four Chinese constituted a Bible class at the First Presbyterian Church 
in San Francisco. In 1852, in response to a petition of this church to the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, The Rev. William Speer was sent to do 
mission work. Dr. Speer was a former China missionary and also a medical doctor, 
versed in the Cantonese dialect. On November 6, 1853, the first worship ser¬ 
vice of the newly organized Chinese Presbyterian Church was held-. In the years 
to follow, other denominations followed suit. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
opened its first mission in 1868 under the leadership of The Rev. Otis Gibson 
(1868 in Sacramento and 1870 in San Francisco). In 1870 the Congregational 
Church set up its San Francisco mission under The Rev. W. C. Pond and The Rev. 

Jee Gam. The Baptists, under The Rev. J. S. Shuck, began a mission in 
Sacramento in 1854. This was aborted soon thereafter. But in 1870 the Baptists 
began work in San Francisco. Also, in 1870 the Episcopal Church organized its 
mission program. Missions were also started in other towns and cities where 
Chinese were to be found, e.g. Presbyterian work in Portland in 1885, Baptist 
work there in 1874. Presbyterian work in New York in 1868 (in 1910 organized 
as a church by The Rev. Huie Kin, a Chinese converted, trained, and ordained in 
the U.S.). 

Roman Catholic church work began effectively in 1903 when Father Henry 
Wyman, C.S.P., pastor of Old St. Mary's in San Francisco, appealed to the 
Paulist Fathers to send a priest to carry on the work. Earlier in the 1850's 
a Chinese Catholic Father, The Rev. Cian, was recruited by Archbishop Alemany 
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to work with the Chinese in San Francisco. However, he spoke Mandarin and not 
Cantonese and proved ineffective. Also, Catholic work in the early part of 
the century was hindered by Irish Catholics then active in anti-Chinese agita¬ 
tion. 

Over the years many of the young mission stations started took on regular 
status as full churches. Yet a good many were phased out, as in Butte, 

Montana. In 1892 eleven denominations were involved in religious work among 
Chinese in America, with seven churches and 271 Sunday schools and missions. 

A Chinese Sabbath Association was organized with thirty-one states represented. 

The work of these early missions and their clergy was varied. Apart 
from the usual evangelistic work of Bible classes, worship services, tract 
distribution, etc., they were involved in providing a variety of social ser¬ 
vices, medical services, and educattional services. Also, many of these pastors 
were active advocates for Chinese in the midst of anti-Chinese activities. 

Men like Otis Gibson and William Speer were continually speaking before white 
audiences and legislative bodies on behalf of the Chinese. 

One important development of the history of the Chinese American churches 
was the organization of the Chen-tao Hui (Righteous Path Society), by Chinese 
Presbyterian churches in 1871. This later became the Chinese Presbyterian 
Independent Missionary Society. This society ws initially interdenominational, 
though later each denomination developed its own Cheng-tao Hui. Apart from 
serving in many ways as a mutual aid and fraternal organization the society 
initiated a missionary program to China. Still in existence, over its history 
the society established forty-three missions (Gospel Halls and Schools) in 
Kwangtung Province, with some of its members serving as missionaries. 

In a study conducted under the National Council of Churches in 1955, it 
was seen that by that date there were sixty-two Chinese churches incorporated 
or not, in the mainland U.S., and four in Hawaii. Of the sixty-two, forty- 
three were denominational, five interdenominational, and fourteen independent. 
Using four categories, that study found that twelve of these churches were 
self-supporting with a full program, twenty-six were mission aided with a full 
program, fifteen were missions, and seven were self-supporting with limited 
programs. Most of the churches were of limited budget and the majority of the 
clergy were China-born. 
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A study of Chinese churches in the San Francisco Bay Area in 1968 showed 
that: (1) the strength of Chinese congregations lies in their overall youthful¬ 

ness; (2) community outreach programs which involve the members themselves 
strengthened those congregations wherein they are developed; (3) those Chinese 
churches appear to be a kind of ethnic rather than language congregation; and 
(A) Chinese show a comparatively high level of involvement in the Chinese 
Christian churches in the Bay Area. 

Towards trying to give some meaning to the history of Chinese American 
churches, The Rev. Dr. James Chuck has suggested that there are three phases 
in that history. The first phase runs from the 1850 1 s to World War II. During 
this period Chinese were objects of missionary concern. Chinese American 
churches were dependent on denominations for support in terms of leadership 
and finances. The second phase, from World War II to 1965, reflected a change 
in the status of Chinese Americans. Well-trained, English speaking members 
were to be found in the churches. This was a period of financial independence 
for churches. Denominations became concerned with integration and tried to 
break up ethnic churches. In the third phase, from 1965 to present, a concern 
for ethnic affirmation developed. The high number of immigrants since 1965 is 
noticeable in the Chinese churches. But Chinese themselves have taken on the 
responsibility instead of waiting for denominational action, thus reflecting 
a new level of maturity. 

Japanese American Churches 

(Abstracted from sections of A Centennial Legacy - History of the Japanese 

Christian Mission in North America, 1877-1977.) 

In an article in A Centennial Legacy: History of the Japanese Christian 
Mission in North America, 1877-1977, Casper Horikoshi suggests that the history 
of Japanese American churches can be broken up into three periods, paralleling 
the three periods of Japanese American history. Using this frame we can briefly 
describe the former: 

1. The Pioneer Days, 1860-1900 — Japanese immigration to the United 
States began in-i860. In 197** three Japanese men met accidentally at a Congre¬ 
gational Church in San Francisco. Three years later, a Gospel Fellowship 
Circle was organized with thrity-five students from Japan, being the first 
Japanese organization in the United States. From the beginning, two streams 
of interest moved the group. One was church-centered and the other social- 
activity-centered, leading to the starting of YMCA work. In 1881 this Gospel 
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Fellowship Circle split. In 1885 the First Japanese Christian Church was 
organized by the Presbyterian Church. Meanwhile, the Methodist Church was 
laying foundations for the development of Japanese churches within the ranks. 

In the ensuing years Japanese Christian churches were started wherever 
Japanese were to be found. Sunday schools and ladies groups were to be key 
organizations within these churches. In the early 1900's inter-church 
organizations such as the Northern California Christian Church Federation 
were formed. Groups like this helped Japanese in the United States to deal 
with raical prejudice and persecution. They also offered social services and 
served as credit unions and mutual aid societies. 

2 . The period of persecution and war 1900-1942 -- During this period 
the organization and development of churches continued. In 1910 there were 
thirty-five churches with thirty ministers and 2,618 members. In 1915 there 
were 71 churches with 78 ministers and 4,391 members. Churches provided a 
variety of services that met needs for fellowship, for social services, and 
for spiritual nurture. Inter-church activities were held, such as the Young 
Peoples Christian Conference held in Berkeley in 1925. Also, in 1920, an 
Oriental Missionary Society was organized for Japanese evangelism. 

With the relocation of Japanese Americans during World War II the 
churches faced a new challenge. The churches oiganized and functioned inter¬ 
denominational ly to provide worship services, prayer meetings, Bible study, 
church school, and youth activities in the various relocation centers. Weddings 
and funerals were also performed by the clergy. Pastors agreed not to receive 
monthly government salaries, but chose to rely on denominational assistance. 

3 . The period of resettlement and reconstruction, 1942-1977 When 
the relocation centers were closed and Japanese Americans began their return 
home, many of their churches were used as hostels. Also, some non-Japanese 
churches in citites near the relocation camps established hostels. This led 
eventually to the organization of new churches in those areas. But most 
evacuees returned home. During this period denominations began to push for 
non-segregated Churches. Integration and assimilation were major concerns of 
Japanese in the United States — Christian and non-Christian — at this time. 

In 1964 the Methodists dissolved the Pacific Japanese Provisional Annual 
Conference. 

% 

In 1977 there are about 150 churches with over 200 pastors and almost 
30,000 members. Japanese ethnic churches continue to exist, and with varying 
degrees of strength. 
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Filipino American Churches 

Filipino immigration to the United States began at the turn of the 
Twentieth Century, but became substantive in the 1920's. Because of the 
several hundred years of Spanish rule, Catholicism has been the major form of 
Christian faith accepted by Filipinos. Protestantism came late and was 
strongly opposed, but did manage to establish some roots. 

One reason for Protestant work with Filipinos in the United States seems 
to have been a response to the need of lonely immigrants for fellowship. For 
example, in 1918 in San Francisco a group of Filipino Christians met for this 
purpose, though without pastoral leadership initially. Later they named 
themselves the Filipino Fellowship. In the ensuing years this Fellowship met 
in various buildings. After 1935, the Fellowship became the Filipino Community 
Church. In 1954, it reorganized as the Filipino Wesley United Methodist Church. 
Similarly, in 1928 a Student Christian Service Association was formed of 
Filipino students in Oakland, California. The First Methodist Church of Oakland 
played a major role in sponsoring this group. Later, the Association evolved 
into the Filipino Christian Community Church. 

An example of Protestant work with rural Filipino labor workers is the 
St. Philip's Presbyterian Church in Salinas. This church was organized in 
1942 as a result of missonary labors amongst farm workers with teaching and 
counseling being the main tasks initially. Organizationally, this work also 
began as a Filipino Christian Fellowship in the late 1920's. Four successive 
Filipino pastors served this group and its work between 1925 and 1943 and 
relating if locally to both the Methodist and Presbyterian churches. 

Korean American Churches 

(The following is abstracted from "The History and Role of the Church in the 

Korean American Community" by Kim Huang Chan.) 

Among the first large group of Korean immigrants that arrived in Hawaii 
on January 13, 1903, a significant number were already Christian. Thus the 
history of the church in the Korean American community may be considered a 
continuation of the saga of Korean Christianity. The history of the Korean 
American church may be divided into four periods. 

1 . The period of beginning and growth, 1903-1918 . — This period saw 
a rapid growth in the number of Koreans converts. 'Approximately 2,800 Koreans 
were converted and 39 churches established on the Hawaiian Islands, which had 
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a Korean population of less than 8,000. On the U.S. mainland there were seven 
missions with 452 members. In time more than two-thirds of the Korean immigrant 
population became Christian. 

Church development began with the Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Baptist, and Catholic churches. The first church started was by the Methodists, 
on November 3> 1903 in Honolulu organized as the Korean Evangelical Society. 
Full church status was achieved in April, 1905- The second Methodist Church was 
organized in San Francisco on October 8, 1905, with full church status coming 
in 1911. Today this is the Korean United Methodist Church of San Francisco. 

2. The period of conflicts and divisions, 1919-1945 — The second period 
was marked with disputes over policies on church administration, church finan¬ 
cial business, and politics. For example, one controversy involved Syngman 
Rhee, later the first president of the Republic of Korea. While in Hawaii 
during this second period, Rhee drove a sharp wedge between the Hawaiian Metho¬ 
dist Mission and some Korean Methodist Christians. The controversy centered 
around the attempts of Superintendent William Fry to correct past financial 
mistakes in the Mission administration and his alleged opposition to the use 

of the church as training centers for political leaders and politcal activities 
for the Korean independence movement. Rhee was then principal Of a boarding 
school run by the mission and wanted to use the church and school for Korean 
nationalistic and political activities. He also wanted Koreans to have complete 
control over the church and school. In the fall of 1916. seventy or eighty 
people left their Methodist church to follow Rhee in the establishing of an 
autonomous church. Through a series of steps this led eventually to the forma¬ 
tion of the Central Korean Christian Church. 

3. The period of status quo, 1946-1967 — This period was characterized 
by efforts on the part of the Ilttae (first generation) to maintain the status 
quo, and by the attitudes of indifference and rebellion on the part of the 
idae (second generation) and Samdae (third generation). Factors involved 
included the primary association of the Ilttae with political independence of 
Korea. Also, for the Ilttae the church was a place of social interaction and 
cultural identification, but less so for later generations. Then too, the 
Oriental Exclusion Law prevented new immigration and thus new vitality and 
spiritual leadership. 

4. The period of revival, 1968-present -- The major force ushering in 
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this new period was the heavy influx of immigrants since 1968. Though promis¬ 
ing new resources and leadership, it also caused problems. One problem had to 
do with the question of how new immigrants should relate to the established 
denominational churches. In fact there has been the development of non-denomi- 
national churches amongst the immigrants. 

Samoan American Churches 

(Abstracted from "The Social Organization of an Urban Samoan Community" by 

Joan Ablon.) 

A highly effective integration of the Christian religion with traditional 
Samoan social structure has existed since the 1830's when the London Missionary 
Society (LMS) and other Christian groups first brought Christianity to Samoa. 

The church remains the center of contemporary Samoan village life. In the U.S. 
West Coast cities, the church has also played this role. In circular fashion 
the churches perpetuate fa'a Samoa, the Samoan custom and the traditions rein¬ 
forces Samoan Christianity in family life. 

The first Samoan Church in Pacific City (a pseudonym for a West Coast 
urban area) was established in 1957 by former LMS .members and ultimately united 
with the United Church of Christ of California. The following year a group 
left that church to establish a congregation affiliated with the parent LMS 
church in Samoa. Initially, these two churches rented facilities; later to 
erect their own. LMS churches throughout the West Coast have cooperated in 
various events. The" first United Methodist Church was established in 1958. 

In 1959 some churches of Pentecostal persuasion evolved. Samoan Seventh-Day 
Adventist and Mormon groups are also in existence. A Samoan Catholic Benevolent 
Society was established in 1959- 

Many Samoan immigrants continue to worship in churches of the denomina¬ 
tion in which they were raised. Many of the members of a church are frequently 
relatives to the minister or have emigrated from the same village or district. 
Yet denominational change is not uncommon. Nor is the splitting of churches. 
This may be due, in part, to the absence of traiditonal village social struc¬ 
tures. There are fewer controls over breaking off when theological, administra¬ 
tive, or personality conflicts arise. 

The Samoan church in the U.S. serves as the chief center of religious 
and social life and also as custodian of tradition. The Samoan language is 
maintained in church. A Sunday fellowship lunch is critical for community. 
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Other activities include picnics and sports. Extra-familial social inter¬ 
action is also facilitated by the church. Weddings and funerals are especially 
important occasions for such interaction. 
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PACI FIC AND ASIAN AMERICAN CHURCHES AND THEIR COMMUNITIES 


It is generally agreed that religious institutions have played a major 
role in the lives of Pacific and Asian American communities, although opinions 
differ as to the specifics and as to the positive or negative impact. But it 
must be stated that the role(s) have varied from ethnic group to ethnic group. 
Also, the roles have varied depending on the contingencies of history. One 
factor involved is the size of the Christian population within each group. 

For example, Chinese and Japanese Christians have always been in the minority 
in their communities. But for Koreans, Filipinos, and Pacific Islanders the 
opposite seems to have been the case. Another factor is the nature of the 
community itself. Chinese communities have tended to be geographically 
definable and permeated with various family and benevolent institutions that 
carried responsibilities that churches would probably otherwise have carried. 
Koreans, on the other hand, have tended to be geographically dispersed and 
lacking in community organizations other than the church. So too the church 
became the central institution for many rural Japanese communities. Also, 
often historical facotrs have affected the role of the church, such as the 
internment of Japanese Americans during World War II. Furthermore, various 
nationalistic movements in in the Pacific and Asia have affected the role of 
Pacific and Asian American churches (e.g. note the relation of Korean churches 
in Hawaii to Korean Independence as mentioned earlier). In the following dis¬ 
cussion we will keep in mind the differences but nevertheless attempt to give 
an overview. 

If the various roles that Pacific and Asian American churches have taken 
throughout history are condensed, it might be seen that, in essence 
two contradictory postures have been held. With respect to their communities 
Pacific and Asian American churches have, on the one hand, played a major role 
in building and sustaining community. Also, they have been instrumental in 
transmitting and transmuting Pacific Island and Asian culture. On the 
other hand Pacific and Asian American churches have worked towards dissolving 

v ' 

Pacific and Asian American communities and minimizing the role of cultural her 
tage. We shall consider those two roles. 
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Pacific and Asian American churches have historically been a major focal 
point of ethnic community identity. Most Pacific Islanders and Asians coming 
to the United States found themselves victims of discrimination, facing a 
totally foreign environment, and isolated from traditional Pacific Island and 
Asian social structures for support. Also, some Pacific Islanders and Asians 
found themselves excluded from available community structures (e.g. clan associa- 
tionas), for various reasons-. Into this void stepped the church. This was 
especially true for many Japanese, Koreans, and Filipinos. It did not matter 
at this level, whether the churches were missionary-minded, in the negative 
sense, or not. In the church people found a place to gather, a place to see 
familiar faces, and partake of a familiar culture. Fellowship groups, women's 
groups, student groups — all became a setting for sharing the familiar. The 
common denominator was one's ethnic identity. The particular ethnic language 
was used. Church dinners became a time of sharing familiar foods. Ethnic 
holidays were celebrated. Towards transmitting traditional culture to the 
second generation, Pacific Island and Asian language classes were offered in 
the churches. Cooking classes, lessons in the martial arts, ethnic dance 
activities, music, and other cultural activities were sponspored for churched 
and non-churched alike. Many of these activities were American in form — Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, pot luck dinners — but were oft'en indigenized 
in terms of language and specific activities. Aside from its social functions, 
the churches attempted at times to indigenize its religions dimensions and allow 
even there for cultural identification beyond the level of language. 

Besides sustaining and transmitting Pacific Island and Asian culture, 
the churches have also served to transmute that culture. Activities typical 
of American church life were a major part of Pacific and Asian American churches. 
Youth programs often followed American models, as mentioned above. American 
cultural activities like church bazaars, cake bakes, folk dances, and holiday 
celebrations were blended with Pacific Island and Asian tradition, thus trans¬ 
muting them. Also, some traditions were inculcated with Christina meaning. 

The extreme of all this led to the destruction of Pacific Island and Asian com¬ 
munity and culture, but we shall speak of that later. 

Apart from serving the need for fellowship by providing that through its 

own program and activities Pacific and Asian American churches also served 

^ * 

to build and sustain the larger Pacific and Asian American community. One 
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major way was through the provision of social services to the community. One 
of the earliest services provided was medical services. Then also, churches 
started English classes. They also provided education on other, subjects. 

Later, with the growth of the American-born Pacific Island and Asian population 
they provided national ancestry language classes. Other services provided 
over the history include citizenship classes, job counseling, translation 
services, and community program activities. Sometimes the service provided was a 
mundane, but necessary task of helping an immigrant to find his/her way to a 
doctor and to provide for transportation and language translation. At times 
churches also provided housing and meals for those in need of such. Also, as 
a form of community services, many churches were instrumental in starting com- 
munity newspapers. 

Besides directly providing social services, Pacific and Asian American 
churches also worked to secure these same from other volunteer and governmental 
sources. They were also outspoken against racism manifested in immigration 
exclusion, segregated schools, exploitative labor practices, and incarceration. 

A third.level of involvement had to do with community problems of an internal 
nature. Churches spoke and acted out against gambling, prostitution, and drug 
abuse. A fourth level of involvement had to do with international affairs, and 
less with community building. But these affairs reflected a major concern of 
the community. For example, Korean churches were a source of support for the 
Korean independence movement. Chinese churches provided financial support for 
Sun Yat Sen s revolution. Some Japanese American Christians were vocal against 
Japanese expansionism in Asia. Relief funds for war-torn Asian countries were 
often raised by Asian American churches. 

It can be demonstrated quite easily that there is no area of community 
need that the Pacific and Asian American churches have not, at one time or 
another, addressed. Yet the following points need to be made. First is that 
not all churches were involved in all these activities. Many churches felt 
that social involvement was theologically inappropriate. Others, due to the 
lack of resources, were incapable of responding. Yet many churches of varying 
theological perspectives did respond to community needs as they surfaced. 

Secondly, most of the involvement was basically evangelistic in nature. The 
activities and services proffered were tied to religious and proselytizing 
concerns. But there was no universal agreement over the necessity, nature, 
and degree of religious concern called for. Some churches looked for converts 
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as the fruits of their labors. Others were satisfied with fulfilling basic 
human need. Thirdly, it should be realized that much of the Pacific and Asian 
American church's involvement with its community was "invisible." In many 
cases the church initiated a particular service and then gave it up as better 
financed and trained agencies took up the task. Also, in many instances, 
church involvement was by way of clergy and laity participating with other 
community members. Churches often worked alongside of, not for, others. 

Lastly, churches often made their physical facilities available for community 
use. 

We now come to the other side of the contradictory position held by 
Pacific and Asian American churches. These churches, as carriers of a parti¬ 
cular American religious and cultural tradition, often served to set that 
against Pacific Island and Asian culture and community. The style of organiza¬ 
tion and operation of these churches were informed by American values that 
often became confounded with religious values. To be Christian was to be 
American. To be American was to be Christian. In this interplay it was also \ 
assumed that civilization was best reflected in Christian America. Pacific \ 
Islanders and Asians were judged as heathen and uncivilized. Pacific Island ! 

and Asian traditions were seen to be quaint at best, but contrary to American ' 

ideals. Thus churches were viewed by many as a major route and catalyst towards 
assimilating into mainstream America. So-called Christian values assumed that 
integration and assimilation were the ideal. Tacitly this really meant accomo¬ 
dation to white American values. Thus churches, Pacific and Asian American and 
otherwise, have been accused of being whitewashing institutions. The same 
Western styles of existence mentioned earlier as working to transmute Pacific 
Island and Asian values served quite often in fact to destroy these values 
as "un-Christian," some Pacific Island and Asian-style activities were viewed ! 

as tolerable, but really un-American. Many Pacific Island and Asian | 

practices in weddings and funerals were criticized as pagan. The only Pacific 
Island and Asian element deemed appropriate was language. But even here, this 
language was used to carry translated Western prayers, hymns, and liturgies. 

Faith elements themselves were assimilative. 

In recent years, Pacific and Asian American churches themselves have 

been self-critical of the above. Following ethnic affirmation movements in 

* 

society and liberation theology movements in the church, Pacific and Asian 
American churches are coming to a new level of awareness and are searching out 
new roles at this point in history. 
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STRUCTURES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Over the years, towards dealing with their concerns, Pacific and Asian 
Americans have created various types of organizations. The usual parameters 
for these organizations include their being: 

- denominational or interdenominational 
regional or national 
"institutional" or ad hoc 

national ancestry or Pacific Island associations. 

1. The basic level of organization was of course the local congregation . 

But many Pacific and Asian American congregations started off as informal 
fellowship groups or as mission stations, only to achieve regular church status 
years later. Most of these congregations have mainline denominational ties. 

Yet there are many Pacific and Asian American churches that are independent and 
have no denominational ties. This is especially true in recent days. Such 
"sect" chruches are started either by a group of lay people who seek a minister 
or by a minister (sometimes denominationally tied in the Pacific or Asia) who 
seeks a flock.' These churches usually meet initially in a home and often remain 
"house churches." 

2. Pacific Island and Asian denominational structures are one level of 
organization above the local church. An example of an "institutional" national 
ancestry denominational structure was the Pacific Japanese Provisional Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church. The mission conference of this same denomi¬ 
nation was Asian in nature. Ad hoc denominational structures are reflected by 
the various Pacific Island and Asian caucus-type groups such as the Asian 
Presbyterian Council, the National Federation of Asian American United Methodists, 
Pacific and Asian American Ministries of the United Church of Christ, Asian 
American Baptist Caucus, Episcopal Asian American Strategies Task Force. Then 
within these are sometimes found specific national ancestry caucuses such as 

the Japanese Presbyterian Council, etc. 

3. Interdenominational organizations included national ancestry ones 
such as the National Conference of Chinese Work Amongst Chinese, various 
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regional Chinese Christian Unions, regional Japanese Church Federations, and 
the Association of Korean Christian Scholars. Various student groups have 
also existed, such as the Chinese Christian Student Association. On a broader 
level we have today the ecumencial Pacific and Asian American Center for 
Theology and Strategies (PACTS). 

Many other associations and organizations have been formed throughout 
Pacific and Asian American 'church history. They have come and gone depending 
on need. They have focused on various concerns — e.g. youth conferences, 
evangelistic conferences, etc. Theological persuasion seems to be a factor 
in organizing. Also, many Pacific and Asian American Christians belong not 
to just one, but to several of these organizations concurrently. Lastly, many 
of these organizations were formed as off shoots of or combinations of other 
organizations. 
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CURRENT CONCERNS 


By 1964 the Provisional Conferences of The Methodist Church were dis¬ 
banded. About this same time in history other denominations were encouraging 
the phase-out of ethnic churches and the movement towards integration. Much 
earlier in 1955* a study of Chinese churches suggested that, as the second 
generation grew, there would be less of a need for Chinese churches. Yet in 
the 1970's we still find the existence of Pacific and Asian American churches, 
and many of these are stronger than before. There are at least two reasons 
for this. One is that since 1965, with changes in the immigration law, a large 
number of Pacific Islanders and Asians have come to the United States. Many 
of these people joined churches here and thus continued a need for churches that 
were capable of ministering to them with linguistic and cultural sensitivity. 
Secondly, the various ethnic movements since the late 1960 1 s have made their 
impact on the church and suggested positive dimensions of ethnic churches. 

Within this concern, we shall consider aspects of present day Pacific and Asian 
American churches and their future. 

One might understand current concerns as reflective of the concern for 
fullness and liberation. Pacific and Asian American Christians are discovering 
or becoming conscious of the fact that much of what was deemed "Christian" 
was in fact "white American." Christianity, as historically and culturally 
conditioned, confused everything western with everything Christian. Pacific 
and Asian Americans and other ethnics are no longer willing to accept this on 
the basis of Christian precepts themselves. This rejection takes form in at 
least two affirmative ways. First is the demand that Pacific and Asian American 
Christians be full participants and partners with others in the work of the 
church. As such, Pacific and Asian American caucus groups have been formed 
in the denominations to advocate for participation not only in decision-making 
processes that affect Pacific and Asian Americans, but also in those that affect 
the church as a whole. Second, Pacific and Asian American Christians are 
working towards developing theological thinking from their own rich experiences 
instead of relying on white standards. Included in this concern for ethnic 
theology is the attempt to indigenize liturgy and other dimensions of church 
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life. In a strong sense then, we are witnessing 
and Asian American churches. 


the maturation of 


Pacific 
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APPENDIX II 
SAMPLE COURSE OUTLINE 


The following is a sample of the course proposal and ou " ‘“ * 

PACTS to the Asian American Studies Department of the University 
Berkeley. It is still "In rough" and is currently being refined. 


Course Proposal 

It is proposed that a course on "Religious Institutions in the Asian 
American Community" be created and offered under Asian American Studies 146 
"Selected Topics and Issues." It is also proposed that this course be offered 
on a regular cycle once every two years. A description of the proposed course 
follows. 

Course Title : "Religious Institutions: Past, Present, and Future" 

Number of Units: Five (5) 

Course Description: Religious institutions are a significant, albeit at 
times a questioned and controversial, component of Asian American communities; 
having played both functional and dysfunctional roles with respect to various 
community issues. This course will examine these roles historically and 
sociologically, with a concern towards understanding and analysis of the present 
situation and considering possible roles and functions for the future. Course 
content will include an overview of Asian American history and American religious 
history as the context for study; consideration of methodological approaches 
to religious institutions; descriptions of the origins and development of these 
institutions; and an examination of their response to issues affecting their 
communities, especially to psycho-social, racial, and economic justice. Speci¬ 
fically religious and proselytizing concerns will not be considered per se. 


Course Approach : Lectures will be held three hours a week focusing on 
the above mentioned issues. A course syllabus with introductions and discussions 
of the relevant topics and suggested resources is currently being developed. 
Lectures will be supplemented with various primary and secondary sourcje readings. 
Class discussions will be held two hours a week towards assessing student 
understanding of the materials and towards critical reflection on the same. 



Field research and work under Asian American Studies 197 will be required. 
Work and credits must be negotiated with the instructor. Short problem-set 
papers and a major term paper will be required. 

Course Requirements : 

1. Attendance at lectures and active participation in discussion 
sections. 

2. Selected readings. 

3. Two short papers on given topics. 

k. One major paper on a negotiated topic, with the topic, 
methodology, resources, and outline to be submitted during 
the quarter. 

5- Field and research work under Asian American Studies 197- 

Course Outline : 

The course will be structured generally around the following headings. 

l. Methodology for studying religious institutions as part of a 
community -- including considering analytical categories and 
criteria for evaluation and drawing from historiography, 
sociology of religion, and sociology of organizations. 

II. The context — Asian American history, American religious 
history, and Asian perspectives on religion. 

III. Origins and development of Asian American churches -- by 

national ancestry group; also considering Asian American con¬ 
cerns within white American religious structures. 

IV. Issues affecting individual growth and development — e.g. 
identity, acculturation, and assimilation. 

V. Social and community issues — including church involvement, 
functional and dysfunctional, on selected issues such as 
immigration, international affairs, housing, social services, 
youth work, etc. 
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The required reading for this course is drawn, as available, from a variety of primary and secondary 
sources. They have been selected to provide varying historical and sociological perspectives on given topics 
and to supplement class lectures. Note that the amount of reading for each lecture topic varies. As such, 
the student should work out his/her own reading schedule, as long as the materials for a given lecture are 
read before that lecture. 


April 3: 


Course introduction 


April 5s 


Methodologies and Perspectives 


Woo, Wesley S. The History of Pacific and Aslan American Churches In Their Communities: 
Study Guide.(Hereafter designated as "Study Guide"). Berkeley, CAT Pacific 
and Aslan American Center for Theology and Strategies, 1977. "How to Understand 
Pacific and Asian American Churches," pp. 1-1*. 


— Moberg, David 0. The Church as a Social Institution . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 19,62. Chapter 6, "Social Functions of the Church;" Chapter 7, "Functions 
and Dysfunctions of Church Activities. 11 


April 10 : Methodologies and Perspectives (continued) 


April 12 : Pacific and Asian American History as One Context 


April 17: 


April 24: 


— HI rata, Lucie Cheng. "The Chinese American In Society." Counterpoint, Edited by 
Emma Gee. Los Angeles, CA: Aslan American Studies Center UCLA, 1976. 


Ichioka, Yuji. "A Buried Past: A Survey of English Language Works on Japanese American 
History." Counterpoint. 


"" Melendy, H. Brett. "Filipinos In the United States." Counterpoint . 

Shin, Linda. "Koreans in America, 1903-1905." Roots: An Aslan American Reader . 

Ed. Tachiki et al. Los Angeles, CA: Asian American Studies Center, UCLA, 1971. 

American Christian History as Another Context 

— Study Guide . "The Context: Christendom in America." pp. 9-10. 


Handy, Robert T. Religion In the American Experience . New York: Harper and Row, 1972. 
"Introduction and pp. vii-xvil." 


April 19 : The Mission Enterprise 


— Davis, Lawrence B. immigrants. Baptists, and the Protestant Mind In America . Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1973^ Chapter 1, "The Chinese Question." 


Shinto, William M. "The Role of Religion In Aslan American Communities," in Search 
for the Sandalwood Mountains ." 1975 Education for Mission Conference, Hawaii 
Council of Churches and Asian Center for Theology and Strategies, July 17-19, 1975 


Chinese Churches in America 


Study Guide . "The Origins and Development of Pacific and Aslan American Churches: 
Chinese American Churches," pp. 11-14. 


— Bird, Frederick. A Study of Chinese Churches In the San Francisco Bay Area . Berkeley: 
The Bureau of Community Research, 1968. 


Palmar, Albert W. Orientals in American Life . New York: Friendship Press, 1934. 
Chapter 6, "How the Church can Help," pp. 165-197. 


April 26 : Chinese Churches in America (continued), Japanese Churches In America 


Study Guide . "Japanese American Churches," pp, 14-15. 


Home Missions Council and Council of Women for Home Missions. Oriental Mission Work on 
the,, _Pac_if1c Coast of the United States of America. New York, 1920. 


Japanese Churches in America (continuetJ) 


-- Weber, Francis J. Readings in California Catholic History . Los Angeles: Western Lore 
Press, 1967."The Japanese Apostolate," pp. 231-233. 


"Japanese Evangelical Missionary Society." The 85th Anniversary of Protestant Work 
Work Among Japanese in North America, 1877-1962. 


— Suzuki, Lester E. "Ministry in the Wartime Relocation Centers." The Christian Century , 
Janaury 12, 1972. 
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May 3 : 


May 8: 


May 10 : 


May 15 : 


May 17 : 


May 22 : 


May 24 : 


May 29 : 
May 31 : 




June 5: 



June 7» 


— Cain, Leonard D. "Japanese-American Protestants: Acculturation and Assimilation." 

Review of Religious Research . Ill (Winter 1962), pp. 113-121. 

Korean Churches in America 

— Kim, Hyung-Chan. "History and Role of the Church in the Korean American Community." 

Korea Journal , August, 1974. 

Park, J. Philip. Questions and Answers on Korean Church Development in the United 
States . July, 1974. --—- 

Korean Churches in America (continued), the Sampan Church in America 

— Ablon, Joan. "The Social Organization of an Urban Samoan Community." Counterpoint . 
Filipino Church in America 

— Study Guide . "Filipino American Churches." p. 16. 

~ Lasker, Bruno, fillpino Immigration . Reprint, New York: Arno Press, I 969 . pp. 123-125. 

~ Corpus, Severino F. An Analysis of the Recent Adjustment Activities and Problems of the 
Filipino-American Christian Fellowship in Los Angeles . USC thesis, June, ] 938 . 
Chapter 5> "The FI 1ipino-American Christian Fellowship: An Agency for Adjustment." 

Assimilation and Ethnicity 

— Liu, John. "Towards an Understanding of the Internal Colonial Model." Counterpoint . 

~ Sano, Roy !. "Yes, We'll Have No More Bananas in Church!" World Outlook . August, 1 969 . 

Study Guide . "Pacific and Asian American Churches and Their Communities," pp. 20-23. 

Civil Religion and Pacific and Asian Americans 

Long, Charles H. "Civil Rights-Civil Religion: Visible People and Invisible Religion." 
Ed. Russell E. Richey and Donald G. Jones. American Civil Religion. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1974. 

Buddhist Church of America 

— Fujinaga, Rev. Kakumin. "A Brief History of the Buddhist Churches of America." 

— Spencer, Robert F. "Social Structure of a Contemporary Japanese-American Buddhist 

Church." Social Forces , 26 (March, 1948), pp. 281-287. 

Pacific and Asian American Church Organizations and Caucuses 
— Study Guide . "Structures and Organizations." p., 24-25. 

"Practicum." Church and Society , January-February, 1974. 

Nagano, Paul M. Biblical and Theological Statement for the Asian American Baptist 
Caucus , n. d. 

"" Park, J. Philip. Asian American Ministry in the United Presbyterian Church, 1972-1976 . 

““ Asian American Ministries . The United Methodist Church, April, 1975. 

Academic Hoiiday 

Asian American Women 

““ Asian Women's Ecumenical Conference Proceedings . Asian Center for Theology and 
Strategies, November 8, 1976. 

— lyoya, Rhoda. "Too Often We $ept Silent." Concern , April, 1975. 

— Masuda, Violet. "Amazing Grace." Radical Religion , I, No. 2 (Spring, 1974), pp. 45-47. 
Pacific and Asian American Theological Perspectives 

— Loo, Dennis. "Why an Asian American Theology of Liberation?" Church and Society, 

January-February, 1974, pp. 49-54. 

— additional reading to be available later in the quarter. 

Future Trends 

— Shinto, William M. Alternative Futures for Asian American Christians , n.d. 

— Park, J. Philip. "Asian Christians and the Bicentennial." 
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APPENDIX III 
CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY 


THE ASIAN EXPERIENCE IN AMERICA 

A history compiled by Philip Kyunk Sik Park 
Taken from Youth Magazine, April, 1975 


18^9 

1850 

1852 


1853 


1860 

1870 

187*4-75 

1875 

1878-85 


1882 

1885 

1892 

189*4 

1898 

1902 

1903 

1906 

1907 

1909 

1910 


Gold Rush to California — Chinese immigration already began in 18*47. 

Foreign Miners Tax — Mining was the first major occupation of Chinese in American. This 
California tax was directed against Chinese activity in the gold fields. 

The first Chinese contract laborers entered the U.S. -- Understanding contract labor is a 
key to understanding Asian immigration to the U.S. All Asian groups — Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans, Pilipinos -- forst came in this way. Essentially contract labor was similar to 
the indentured servant system of English immigration. The system was quite corrupt and 
many people found themselves poorer in the U.S. than in Asia. 

The Chinese Presbyterian Church and ministry founded in San Francisco. Dr. W. A. Speer, a 
former missionary in China, was the founder of this effort. A significant element in this 
ministry was the fact that English classes arid a medical clinic were started. Donaldina 
Cameron started a home for young Chinese women. 

Chinese children in segregated schools — The California legislature agreed to withhold 
public funds from any school which admitted "Africans, Chinese and Diggers." 

Trans-Continental Railroad completed — 13,000 Chinese workers involved. 

Chinese turn to land reclamation, constructing miles of levees, dikes, ditches. 

Japanese Gospel Society founded in San Francisco — This effort was a forerunner of the 
Japanese United Methodist Church in San Francisco. Japanese immigration to the U.S. did 
not gain real impetus until the 20th century. 

Anti-Chinese Riots — In 1871, a white mob attacked the Chinese .sect ion of Los Angeles and 
killed 19 persons. In 1 878 . a mob of unemployed white laborers burned and looted in San 
Francisco. In 1885 white vigilantes murdered 28 Chinese and wounded many others in Rock 
Spring, Wyoming. 

The Chinese Exclusion Act — Forbade the immigration of Chinese laborers for ten years. A 
more significant feature forbade the entry of the wives of Chinese laborers already living 
in the U.S. The consequences of this provision were tragic — a society without family life 

Japanese contract labor begins in Hawaii. 

The Geary Act — This bill of the U.S. Congress stated "all laws now in force prohibiting 
and regulating the coming into this country of Chinese persons and persons of Chinese 
descent are hereby continued in force for a period of ten years. . ." 

Japanese begin to move to the Mainland in significant numbers. 

The U.S. annexes Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. 

Chinese Exclusion Act — Congress "indefinitely extended the prohibition against Chinese 
immigration and the denial of naturalization." 

Korean contract labor begins in Hawaii. 

Anti-miscegnation laws directed against Asians — The California anti-miscegenation statute 
was originally enacted to prohibit marriage between whites and blacks. In 1906, it was 
amended to prohibit marriages between whites and "Mongolians." 

"Gentlemen's Agreement" between U.S. and Japan excluded Japanese laborers. As a result, 
Pilipino contract laborers begin to move to Hawaii as the new source of cheap labor. 

A series of work stoppages and strikes took place involving Chinese, Japanese and Hawaiians, 
including the striking of 8,000 Japanese sugar workers. 

The U.S. Supreme Court upheld the 1870 Naturalization Act's being extended to other Asian 
groups. Great numbers of Japanese leave labor market to go into farming or business, depend 
ing upon ethnic community. 
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The Asian Experience in America 
Page 2 


1913 

1913 

1920 

1923 

1921 * 

1930 

193 * 1-35 


19 * 12 - 1*5 

19*i3 

19*13 

19*i5 
1946 
1950 


1965 

1965 

1967 

1971-7*t 

197*i 


Korean farmworkers attacked -- Korean farmworkers in Hermet Valley in Southern California 
were met by a mob of white workers who forced them to return to Los Angeles. 

Alien Land Act -- Action of the California State Legislature in which Asian residents who 
were not citizens were prevented from purchasing land. 

An additional alien land act, further restricting Japanese from farming except as hired hands 
Anti-Pi1ipino Riots in Watsonville, California. 


Immigration Act Excluded all Asians except Hawaiian and Pi 1ipino farmworkers from entering 
the U.S. Also barred Chinese from marrying an alien woman. The Chinese males in the U.S. 
continued to have no family life. 

Japanese American Citizens League (JACL) holds its first convention in Seattle, Washington. 


Philippine Independence Act, 
dence to the Philippines, a! 
effort to exclude Pilipinos, 
expenses of those who wanted 
U.S. 


and Repatriation Act — The first bill, while granting indepen- 
so set an immigration quota of 50 persons annually. In a further 
the second bill was passed which would pay the transportation 
to return to the Philippines. They could not then return to the 


Executive Order 9066 All Japanese Americans living within 200 miles of the Pacific Ocean 
were ordered to internment camps. 110,000 Japanese Americans were interned. 

Repeal of Chinese Exclusion Act -- Chinese immigration was restricted to 105 persons per year 

Japanese American combat unit (the **42nd) became the most decorated and received the most 
casualties of any unit of its size and length of service in the U.S. Army's history. 

Pacific Islanders immigrate to U.S. through U.S. Navy ties. 

JACL embarked on campaign to erase discriminatory legislation from law books. 

McCarren-Wa1 ter Act -- Under the provisions of this bill the right of naturalization was con¬ 
ferred on Asians not born in the U.S. A quota of 100 immigrants per year was set for Asian 
countries. Sub-title II of this act provides for detention camps for probable acts of 
sabotage or insurrection. 

National Origins Act For every nation an annual quota of 20,000 immigrants for any fiscal 
year was set. 

Pilipino farmworkers begin strike against grape growers in Delano, California. Beginnings 
of the United Farmworkers union. 

Anti-miscegenation laws declared unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Church Movement Among Asian Americans -- In their own response to the growning sense of 
pride in Asian American identity, Asian American Christians have developed their own move¬ 
ments within several denominations. These organizations are usually called caucuses and 
function to raise the consciousness of these denominations to Asian American ministry. 

Hawaii elects first Japanese American governor, George Ariyoshi — During the recent national 
elections Ariyoshi became the first Asian American to serve as governor of a state.. Hawaii 
has also elected two Asians to the U.S. House of Representatives — Patsy T. Mink and Spark 
Matsunaga -- and two Asian Senators Daniel I’nouye and Hiram Fong. 
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SUGGESTED RESOURCES 


Attached to this guide is a list of manuscripts that PACTS has collected 
and can make available. Here we offer some specific suggestions for readings 
related to issues raised in the Guide and readings not included in the manu¬ 
script list. 

In general, few comprehensive resources are available. One must turn 
to the numerous unpublished manuscripts, local church histories, organization 
publications, etc. PACTS has many of these and can suggest where to look for 
others. 

How to Understand Pacific and Asian American Churches : Readings on the 
sociology of religion and the sociology of the church are helpful. Much of 
this section was drawn from Thomas F. O'Dea, The Sociology of Religion 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1966). See also, J. Minton Yinger, Religion, 
Society, and the Individual (New York: Macmillan, 1957) and David 0. Moberg, 

The Church as a Social Institution (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1962). 

The Context: Pacific and Asian American History : Many works are avail¬ 
able, including bibliographies. Two helpful works are: Tachiki et al, ed., 
Roots: An Asian American Reader (Los Angeles: UCLA, 1971) and Emma Gee, ed., 
Counterpoint: Perspectives on Asian America (Los Angeles: UCLA, 1976). 

The Context: Christendom in America : Two helpful works are Robert T. 

Handy, A Christian America (London: Oxford University Press, 1971) and Martin 
E. Marty Righteous Empire: The Protestant Experience in America (New York: Dial 
Press, 1970). 

The Origins and Development of Pacific and Asian American Churches : There 
is little written that provides a comprehensive picture of this topic. One 
must draw from the various local church histories and short papers available. 

Some helpful sources include: Cayton and Lively, The Chinese in the United 

States and the Chinese Christian Churches (New York: National Council of Churches 
of Christ, 1955); A Centennial Legacy: History of the Japanese Christian Missions 
in North America, 1877-1977 (Chicago: Nobart, Inc., 1977); Kim Huang Chan, 
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"History and Role of the Church in the Korean American Community" in Korea 
Journal , 1974; and Joan Ablon, "The Social Organization of an Urban Samoan 
Community" in Counterpoint. See the PACTS manuscript list for other readings. 

Pacific and Asian American Churches and their Communities : Asterisked 
(*) items on the PACTS manuscript list are especially helpful. See also the 
PACTS Reader. Others not on that list include: Church and Society: Asians 
in America Issue, United Presbyterian Church, USA, 1974; Lawrence B. Davis 
Immigrants, Baptists, and the Protestant Mind in America (Chicago: University 
of Illinois Press, 1973). For a more theological perspective discussing 
Pacific and Asian American churches with respect to "rites of passage" and 
Biblical role models, see Roy Sano, "Cultural Genocide and Cultural Liberation 
Through Amerasian Protestantism" in the PACTS Reader. See also various 
Pacific and Asian American history books for their sections on religious 
institutions. Primary sources are available in the Graduate Theological Union 
Library and also at the Bancroft Library at the University of California, 
Berkeley. You may also wish to see the Study Packets on Japanese, Korean, 
Filipino, Chinese, and Liberation prepared by PACTS. It is hoped that a 
Pacific Islander packet will be prepared during 1978. These may be obtained 

through the PACTS office. 

Structures and Organizations: See PACTS manuscript List. 
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PACIFIC AND ASIAN AMERICAN CENTER FOR THEOLOGY AND STRATEGIES (PACTS) 

Manuscript List 
June, 1977 


NOTE: All manuscripts are listed alphabetically by author, organization, or title. Costs 

INDICATED FOR EACH MANUSCRIPT REPRESENTS COST OF PRINTING AND POSTAGE. 


Alika, Clifford. Haole: American Racism In Hawaii , 
1977. 26pp. Cost: $1.50. 

Alika, Clifford. The Institutionalization of American 
Racism in Hawaii , 1976. 16 pp. Cost: $1.25. 

v Asian American Baptist Ministers. My Spiritual 
Pilgrimage . Compiled by the Asian American 
Baptist Caucus, 1976. 89 pp. Cost: $**.00. 


j^Cain, Leonard D., Jr. Japanese-American Protestants: 

Acculturation and Assimilation . 5 PP- Cost: $.**0. 

Cal thi My Loc. Experiences of Vietnamese Students in 
the United States , 1975. 3 pp. Cost: $.30. 

Chamberlain, John. Interracial Marriage and Ethnic 
Theology: Some" Pre 1imi nary Reflections , 1976. 
l4 pp. Cost: $1.00. 


Asian American United Methodists, 

1975 . n pp. 

Whites in the 

United 

States. 

17 pp. Cost: $1 

Cost: $.75- 


Chinn, Phil. A Summary of Asian American Problems, 

Asian American Studies Program. Asian 

Chronology, 

1972 . 9 pp. 

Cost: 

$. 75 . 


6 pp. Cost: $.50. 


/ Choi, Young Yong. 

With a 

Mi ssion 

in My Heart, 1972. 

Asian American United Methodist Goodwill Team. 

8 pp. Cost: 

$. 75 . 



Statement by the United Methodist 

Asian American 





Goodwill Team to Korea, 197**. 2 

pp. Cost $.25. 

Chong, Frank A. 

. .And 

it Came 

to Pass. . .that 


The Report of the Asian American Team on Churches of 
the Hawaii Baptist Association , 1973. 6 pp. 

Cost: $.50. 

Asian Center for Theology and Strategies (ACTS) 

East Asian and Amerasian Theology , Proceedings 
of the Second Conference on East Asian and 
Amerasian Theology of Liberation, 1975* 52 pp. 

Cost: $2.00. 


** pp. Cost: $.35- 

Chong, Frank A. Collections of Reflections (On Being 
a Patient, and Death and Dying), 1973“75. **2 pp. 

Cost: $2.50. 

Chong, Frank A. Oral History (outline on how to 

conduct oral histories, questions, etc.), 1975- 
Cost: $1.00. 


ACTS - Hawaii Council of Churches. Search for the 

Sandalwood Mountain , 1975. 50 pp. Cost: $1.50. 

The First National Meeting of the Asian Presbyterian 
Caucus . March 16-19* 1972. 52 pp. Cost: $2.50. 

Asian Presbyterian Caucus - Second Assembly . April 
26-28, 1973. **8 pp". Cost: $2725^ 

Asian Womens Ecumenical Conference, Proceedings . 
November 8, 1975• Cost: $1.00. 


Barbaree, Gary. The Ko System: An Indigenous Model 
for the Japanese-Amerlean Parish , 1977- 22 pp. 

Cost: $1.35. 

^Bird, Frederick. A Study of Chinese Churches in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 29 pp. Cost: $1.75. 


¥ Choy, Wilbur W. Y. Survey Needs of Christian Chinese , 
1955. 2 pp. Cost: $.25. ~” ’ 

Christian Conference of Asia. 1977 Publications List . 
2pp. $.25. 

Chu, Ernest 0. Two Faces of Chinatown , Foundation 
News, 1977. 9 PP $.75. 

Chung, Chang Bok. Indigenization of Worship: The Holy 
Dinner , 1976. 3 pp. $.30. 

Chung, Chank Bok. Response to Christian Interface - 
East Asia and U. S , 1975. 16 pp. $ 1.25. 

^ Concerns and Issues of Asian Christians , 1972. To 

National Council of Churches from the Asian Presbyterian 
Caucus. 6 pp. Cost: $.50. 


Butler, William. Political Repression in South 
Korea. ** pp. Cost: $.35. ~~ 
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Page 2 


Demonstration Project for Asian Americans. 

Findings of National Inquiries on Asian 
Women of U.S. Servicemen: Post Consultation 
Report , 1975. 28 pp. Cost: $1.75. 


Desmond, Gail Whang. The Fallen Eqc 

A 

Portrayal 

of the Korean Experience, 197^. 

&5 

pp. 


Cost! $'4-50- 

Desmond, Gail Whang and Melanie Hahn. The Invisible 
Korean Student Population in the San Francisco 
Unified School District . 7 pp. Cost: $.70. 


Feitchtinger, Kristine. You Never Hear About Any 
Struggles (Oral History in the Classroom - 
A guidebook), published by the Illinois Labor 
History Society. A 3 pp. Cost: $2.50. 

Fernandez-White, Jessica. Community Involvement In 
Improving the Quality of Life ,1976. 20 pp. 

Cost: $1.25. 

Fernandez-White, Jessica. 2076: A Just Economic 
Order? , 1976. II pp. Cost: $.75. 

Fujihara, Toge. Asian Americans and Blacks . 5 PP- 
Cost: $.A0. 

Fujiyoshi, Ron. The Welfare Mentality (or Rice 
Christians")! 5 PP- Cost: $. A0. 


General Assembly - Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 
Our Appeal , 1975- A pp. Cost: $.35. 


Hartwell, J. B. Missions to the Chinese in America 

(1885), The Baptist Home Mission Monthly. 13 PP- 
Cost: $1.00. 

Human Rights Working Group. Statement of Human Rights 
in Asia, 197A. A pp. Cost: $.35. 


Imaizumi, Nobuhiro. Exploring Christian Faith . 15 pp. 
Cost: $1.00. 

lyoya, Rhoda. Too Often We Kept Silent , 1975- 1 PP- 

Cost: $.20. 


Japanese Baptist Church, Seattle, Washington. Pro¬ 
ceedings of the 75th Anniversary of the Japanese 
Baptist Church of Seattle, Washington, 1899’197^ . 
31 pp. Cost: $1.75. 

Japanese Evangelical Missionary Society. JUMP: The 
Manual, 1 967 . 38 pp. Cost: $2.25. 


Katagiri, Mineo. More Than Bananas , 1977. Address 
to the 62nd Japanese Congregational Church 
Annual Meeting. 5 pp. Cost: $.A0. 

Katagiri, Mineo. Why Minorities Fear the Wasp , 197A. 
3 pp. Cost: $.30. 


Kawata, Teruo. Address to the Council of Japanese 
American Churches Annual Meeting , 1975. 5 PP* 

Cost: $. AO. 

Kim, Bok Lim C. Asian Americans: No Model Minority , 
1973. 10 pp. Cost: $.75* 

Kim, Bok Lim C. Plight of Asian Wives of Americans , 
1975. 9 PP. Cost: $.75. 

Kim, Bok Lim C. Service Needs of Asian Immigrants , 

1973. 19 PP. Cost: $1.25. 

Kim, Chai Choon. Christian Perspective on the Repres¬ 
sive Situation"" in Korea , 19 7 A, t r an s I a t ed by 
Yu Khi11 Shinn. 6 pp. Cost: $.50. 

Kim, Chan Hie. Biblical and Theological Basis of 

Korean American Ministry , 1975* 3 PP* Cost: $.30. 

Kim, Hae Jong. A Study of a Korean Parish , 1975. 

31 pp. Cost: $2.00. 

-V Kim, Huang Chan. History and Role of the Church in 

the Korean American Community . 12 pp. Cost: $1.00 

Kim, Sang Ho J. A Study of the Korean Church and Her 
People in Chicago, 111ino?s , 1968. 77 PP* 

Cost! $A.25. 

v Kimoto, June I. From Silence to Sounds , 1975* Address 
delivered to the 1975 Asian Women's Ecumenical 
Conference. 6 pp. Cost: $.50. 

3k Koga, Sumio. A Brief History of the Japanese Presby¬ 
terian Churches in the U.S.A. . 6 pp! Cost: $!”50. 

Kurashima, Maja. Problems in the Asian American 
Community , 1973. 7 pp. Cost: $-70. 

Kwon, Peter. Korean Minority in the United States , 

1971- 3A pp. Cost: $2.25. 

i^Kwon, Peter. Report on the Needs of Korean Community 
and Churches in the United States , 1972. 19 pp. 

Cost: $1.25. 

Korean National Council of Churches , 197A. A6 pp. 

Cost: $2.50. 

Kumazawa, Yoshinobu. Asian Theological Reflections 
on Liberation , 197A, Occasional Bulletin from 
the Missionary Library. 8 pp. Cost: $.70. 


Lee, Eun Ja Kim. Theological Understanding of Women , 
197A- 7 PP- Cost: $.70. 

Lee, Peter K. H. At the Junction Between the Old and 
the New . 6 pp! Cost! $.50. ~ 

Lee, Peter K. H. Indigenous Theology - Over-Cropped 

Land or Underdeveloped Field? 7 PP- Cost: $.70. 

Lee, Robert. The Case of Sammy Lee , 1955. A pp. 

Cost: $.35. 

Lee, Robert. Chinese-Americans in the United States , 
1955. A pp. Cost: $.35. 
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Lee, Robert. Social Sources of the Radical Right, 
1962. 3 PP. Cost: $.30. 


Morikawa, Jitsuo. 
1973* 15 pp. 


Evangelism Today and Tomorrow , 
Cost: $1.00. 


Lee, Robert. A Theology for the Social Gospel , 1 963 . 
5 pp . Cost: $75oT 


Morikawa, Jitsuo. Freedom for What?, 1969 . 9 po« 

Cost: $.75. 


Lee, Warren. Martin Luther King, Theologian , 1975, 
Pacific Theological Review. A pp. Cost: $.35. 


Morikawa, Jitsuo. Freedom Under God , 1 969 . 7 pp. 
Cost: $.70. 


Lin, Shie-fang and Elizabeth Uno. Resource 

Utilization, Consumerism, and the Asian Programs - 
Toward an Establisment of a Mechanism , 197A~ 
hi pp. Cost: $2.50. /* 

Loo, Leslie. You Decide: The Dilemma of One Asian 
Woman , 1973, Trends Magazine. 2 pp. 

Cost: $.25. 


Morikawa, Jitsuo. The Mission of God and U. S. 

Responsibi1ity~ 1970. 10 pp. Cost: $. 80 . 

Morikawa, Jitsuo. Personal Decision for Jesus Christ , 
197*1. 10 pp. Cost: $.80. 

Morikawa, Jitsuo. A Spiritual Pilgrimage , 1973. 

13 pp. Cost: $1.00. 


Loo, Dennis. Why an Asian American Theology of 
Li berat ion" | 197A, Church and Society. 6 pp. 
Cost: $.50. 


-Morikawa, Jitsuo. Pre-Centennia1 Celebration Address - 
Japanese Christian Mission in North America, 
1877-1977 , 1976. 6 pp. Cost: $.50. 


Magdamo, Patricia Ling. An Approach to Moral Educa¬ 
tion in Philippine Secondary Schools , 197A. A3 pp. 
Cost: $2.50. 

Mar, Frank. A New Wind is Blowing . 12 pp. Cost: 

Cost: $1.00. 

Mark, Diane Mei Lin. The Chinese in Kula , 1975, 

published by the Hawaii Chinese History Center. 

52 pp. Cost: $3.00. 

Masuda. Violet. Address to Third World Youth/Young 
Adult Conference , 197*1. 5 pp. Cost: $.A0. 

Masuda, Violet. Amazing Grace , 197A, published by 
Radical Religion. 2 pp. Cost: $.25* 

^Mayberry, Ralph L. The Future of the Ethnic Church , 
1968, published by Los Angeles Baptist City 
Mission Society. 6 pp. Cost: $.50. 

Maykovich, Minako Kurokawa. Yellow Power: Search 
for New I dentity , 1973* 25 pp. Cost: $1.50. 

Mizuno, Jiro. Toward Solidarity with the World's 
Hungry , 1975. 8 pp. Cost: $.75. 

Moore, John. Ethnic Consciousness and Unconscious¬ 
ness , 1973- 12 pp- Cost: $1.00. 

Moore, John. Reflections on Division and Separation, 
1971. 9 PP- Cost: 5775^ 

Morikawa, Jitsuo. An Exodus People , 1973. II pp. 

Cost: $.80. 

Morikawa, Jitsuo. Asian American Baptist Convoca¬ 
tion , 1971* 8~pp• Cost: $.75. _ ^ 

Morikawa, Jitsuo. Called to be Free , 197A. 16 pp. 

Cost: $1.10. 

Morikawa, Jitsuo. Christians and the Responsible 
Use of Power, 197A. 12 pp. Cost: $1.00. 


Morikawa, Jitsuo. Theological Duplicity in American 
Culture , 1968. 7 pp. Cost: $.70. 

Morikawa, Jitsuo. Toward a New Understanding of Asia, 
1973. 12 pp. Cost: $1.00. 

Morikawa, Jitsuo. A Vision of Evangelistic Life 
Style , 197**. 13 pp. Cost: $1.00. 

Morikawa, Jitsuo. V-isions of Hope, 1971. 8 pp. 

Cost: $.75. 


£ Nagano, Paul M. Amerasian Experience and Christianity: 
The Japanese Experience^ 1974. 15 pp. 

Cost: $1.25. 

Nagano, Paul M. The Asian Americans: Guidelines to a 
New Community^ A0 pp. Cost: $2.25. 

Nagano, Paul M. Biblical and Theological Statement 
for the Asian American Baptist Caucus . 7 pp. 

Cost: $.70. 

^Nagano, Paul M. Covenant People , I97*». 5 pp. 

Cost: $.A 0 . 

Nagano, Paul M. Declaration of Independence , 197A. 

5 pp. Cost: $.A0. 

Nagano, Paul M. Ethnic Pluralism and Democracy . 

7 pp. Cost: $.70. 

Nagano, Paul M. Future Directions for the Asian 

American Baptist Churches . 3 PP- Cost: $.30. 

Nagano, Paul M. Is Hate Ever Justified?, 197A. A pp. 
Cost: $.35. 

Nagano, Paul M. The Japanese American and His 
I dent ? ty Crisis . 11 pp. Cost: $1.00. 

Nagano, Paul M. An Overlay of So Called M Yellow 
Theology 11 Upon Black Theology , 1970. 21 pp. 

Cost. $1.50. 
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Nagano, Paul M. Search for Identity , 1976. 7 PP* 

Cost: $-70. 

Nagano, Paul M. Why the Ethnic Church? 8 pp. 
Cost: $.75. 

Nakahara, Alfred. The Orientals in California , 
1959. 10 pp. Cost: $1.00. 


Reist, Benjamin A. On Breaking the Strangehold of 
North Atlantic Theology . 25 PP* Cost: $1*75* 

Report on Immigrant Services and Problems , 1973- 

Published by the Hawaii State Immigration Service 
Center. 89 PP* Cost: $5*00. 

Russell, Michele. Sexism and Racism: The American 
Reality , 1975* 15 PP* Cost: $1.25* 


Ogawa-MacPherson, Cheryl. Easter and Lent Worship 
Material , 1976. 27 pp. Cost: $1.75. 

Ogle, George. Democracy and Militarism in South 
Korea , 1975^ 6 pp. Cost: $.60. 

Ogle, George. Deportation of a Missionary from 
t he Republic of Korea , 1975* 7 PP* 

Cost: $.70. 

Ogle, George. Testimony on Human Rights in Korea , 
197**. 7 PP* Cost: $.70. 

Ogle, George. They're Under Sentences of Death , 
197**. 2 pp. Cost: $.25* 

Okamura, Takie. A Collection of Sermons , 197*** 

262 pp. Cost: $13.75. 

Our Appeal: Concerning the Bible, the Church, and 
the Nation, 1975- ** PP* Cost: $.35* 


Park, J. Philip. Asian Christians and the Bicenten¬ 
nial , 1976. 10 pp“ Cost": *TW- 

Park, J. Philip. Asian Identity and Interracial 

Marriage, 197^* > Asian Journal and Asian Review 
(Joint Tssue). 3 PP- Cost: $.30. 

^ Park, J. Philip. Questions and Answers on Korean 
Church Development in the United States , 197**. 

2 pp. Cost: $.25- 

Park, J. Philip. Koreans Struggle for Identity 

In Japan , 197**, A. D. Magazine^ 2 pp. 

Cost: $.25. 

Park, J. Philip. When is a Korean Not a Korean? 

2 pp. Cost: $.25. 

Parsons, Carol. Discrimination Against the Japanese 
in California , 1959. 10 pp. Cost: $1.00. 

Philippines Manuscripts . Miscellaneous Manuscripts 
are available regarding the Philippines. 

Please write for information. 

Phillips, James. Major Issues Facing Churches in 
Asia and America . 9 PP * Cost: $.80. 

Poong, Carol Chin-Fah. Asian American and Biblical 
Perspectives for Doing Theology , 1977 * loppT 
Cost: $1.50. 

Program Agency, United Presbyterian Church, USA. 

A Study of Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, and 
Korean Populations in the U.S. and Projections , 
1974” 38 pp. Cost: $2.50. 


Sacon, Kiyoshi K. Relevance of the Old Testament to 
the World of Today . 6 pp. Cost: $.50. 

% San Francisco Theological Seminary. Bib!iography 

of Chinese and Japanese Histories in the Library^ 
1977* Prepared by Raymond Louie. Please write 
for more information. 

Saniel, J. M., ed. The Filipino Exclusion Movement, 
1927-1935, 1967, Institute of Asian Studies. 

55 pp. Cost: $3*25* 

Sano, Roy I. Asian American Experiences on the Main¬ 
land , 1975^ Cost": $TScT 

Sano, Roy I. The Bible and Pacific Basin Peoples , 

197**. 1** PP* Cost: $1.00. 

Sano, Roy 1. The Biblical Drama and a Liberating 
Ethnicity , 1973. H PP* Cost: $1.00. 

Sano, Roy I. The Church: One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic , 19^9^ 21 pp. Cost: $ I * 50^ 

Sano, Roy I. Colorful Liberators , 1973* 9 PP- 

Cost: $.’5cT 

Sano, Roy 1. The Contribution of Ethnic Theologies 
to Old Testament Studies , 1973* 10 pp. 

Cost: $1.00. 

Sano, Roy l. Do You Open Doors? , 1966, from Pacific 
Citizen. 7 PP* Cost: $.70. 

Sano, Roy I. The Emerging Pacific Basin and Its 
Implications , 1977. 16 pp^ Cost: $1-50. 

Sano, Roy I. From Bowed Heads to Clenched Fists , 1969- 
4 pp. Cost: $.35. 

Sano, Roy I. The Giant Leap and the Long March , 1972. 

8 pp. Cost: $.75. 

Sano, Roy I. His-story/Her-story , 1975* 10 pp. 

Cost: $1.00. 

Sano, Roy I. In This Kind of World, What Does it Mean 

to be in Mission? , 1976, A summary of three lecture 
delivered. 5 PP* Cost: $.**0. 

Sano, Roy I. Indigenizinq Worship , 197**. 8 pp. 

Cost: $.75. 

Sano, Roy I. Integration: Another Look-See , 1962. 

23 PP- Cost $1.75. 

Sano, Roy I. Japanese American Christians to Mark 
Centennial , 1976, Pacific Citizen. 2 pp. 

Cost: $.25* 
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Sano, Roy 1 

. A Liberating and Unmeltable White 

Ethni( 

:i ty, 1973- 9 PP* Cost: $. 80 . 

Sano, Roy 1 

. A Liberating White Ethnicity, 1977, 

Paci f 

ic School of Religion Occasional 

Paper 

. s.25. 

Sano, Roy 1 

Japanese American Ministry Hearing, 

Los Angeles, 1968. 11 pp. Cost: $1.00. 

Sano, Roy l 

. Making History, Mini-Faith Explora- 

t ion, 

1976. 1 pp. Cost: $. 20 . 

Sano, Roy 1 

. Meet the "Fat Lady", 1969. 5 pp. 

Cost: 

$.40. 

Sano, Roy 1 

. Ministry for a Liberating Ethnicity, 

1973- 

1 5 pp. Cost: $1.25. 

Sano, Roy 1 

. A Morning Talk, 197**. 5 pp. 

Cost: 

$.40. 

Sano, Roy 1 

. Neo-Orthodoxy and Ethnic Liberation 

Theology, 1975, Christianity and Crisis. 


Sano, Roy I. You Can Be Set Free , 1977* 
Cost: $1.00. 


Sano, Roy I. Three Addresses to the Pacific North¬ 
west Annual Conference , 1973- 5 pp. 

Cost: $.**0. 

Sano, Roy I. Playing Games; From Poker to Chess , 1973* 

5 pp. Cos t: W. “ 

Sano, Roy I. Problems and Potentialities of Asian 
American Churches , 197^"! 6 pp. Cost: $*50. 

Sano, Roy I. Religion as an Academic Discipline , 197**. 
23 PP- Cost: $1.50. 

Sano, Roy I. Reveilles and Revelries , 1970 (Sermon), 

5 pp. Cost: $. **0. 

Sano, Roy I. The Strangers Within the Gates , 1976, 
(Advent Meditation) Christian Century? I pp. 

Cost: $.20. 

Sano, Roy 1. This Matter of Integration , 1963. 

Methodist Layman. 2 pp. Cost: $.25. 

Sano, Roy I. Toward a Liberating Ethnicity , 1973- 

29 pp. Cost: $1.75. 

Sano, Roy I. Vagabonds, Pilgrims and Sojourners , 1971 

(Sermon), 5 PP* Cost: $.40. 

Sano, Roy I. What is Asian American Ministry? , 1975. 

9 pp. Cost: $.80. 

Sano, Roy I. Yes, We*11 Have No More Bananas In Church , 
1969, World Outlook, 3 pp. Cost”: $.30". 

Shinto, William M. Address: United Methodist Caucus , 
197**. 12 pp. Cost: $1.00. 


Shinto, William M. Asian Americans and Higher Educa¬ 
tion in Public Sector . 7 PP* Cost: $.60. 

Shinto, William M. Colorful Minorities and the Wh ite 
Majority , 1977, UMHE Monograph Series, 17 pp- 
Cost: $1.00. 

Shinto, William M. The Eccentric Ministry: A Style 
of Life in the Margin . 6 pp. Cost: $.50. 

Shinto, William M. The Ethnic Church on the Edge - 

The End or the Edge of Life? 7 PP* Cost: $.60. 

Shinto, William M. The Role of Religion in Asian 
American Communities . 12 pp. Cost: $1,00. 

Shinn, Yu Khill. The Ambiguity of the Anti-Park 

Regime in the U.S. and the Future of Democracy 
jn Korea" 6 pp! Cost: $.50. 

Shinn, Yu Khill. Anti-Communism and the Park Regime 
in South Korea , 1975* 3 PP* Cost: $.30. 

Shinn, Yu Khill. Beyond Totalitarianism: An Anatomy 
of Korean Politics, 19Q8-7 1 * , TsW- 2A pp^ 

Cost: TIT 50 T 

Shinn, Yu Khill. Collection of Reflections on South 
Korea . For more information, please write. 

Shinn, Yu Khill. Kim Chi Ha/Marxism and North Korea 
in a Christian perspective , 1975. 5 PP- 

Cost: $.**0. 

Shinn, Yu Khill. Korean Politics and Christianity , 

197**. 6 pp. Cost: $.50. 

Shinn, Yu Khill. The Self-Appointed Mission of 

America's Foreign Policy to the Third World , 197**- 
13 pp. Cost: $1.25. 

Shinn, Yu Khill. Silence as a Medium for Message in 
South Korea , 1975• 7 PP* Cost: $*"6o. ~ 

Shinn, Yu Khill. South Korea and the Third World , 

1975. ** PP* Cost: $.35- 

Shinn, Yu Khill. South Korea: Whither to Go After 
Southeast Asia? , 1975. 5 pp. Cost: $ .**0. 

Shinn, Yu Khill. What is the Solution to the National 
in South Korea?, 1975. 2 pp. Cost: $.25. 

Smith, Kenneth L. Ethnicity in the Christian Congrega^ 
t j on , 1976. 13 PP* Cost: $1.25- 

Smith, Kenneth L. Social Factors Bearing Upon the 
Christian Church in Hawaii, 1976.36 pp. 

Cost: $2.25. 

Statement of Human Rights in Asia , 197**, by the 

Christian Conference of Asia. ** pp. Cost: $.35- 

Statement by Korean National Council of Churches on 

Recent Pronouncements of Korean Government Leaders 
Regarding Christianity , 197**, by the Korean 
National Council of Churches. 3 PP* Cost: $.30. 
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Sue, Stanley and Deraid W. Sue. Chinese American 
Personality and Mental HealtTT l** pp. ~~ 
Cost: $1.00. 

Sunoo, Harold Hagwon and Sonia S. Sunoo. The 

Heritage of the First Korean Women Immigrants 
in the United States: 1903" 192** ,1976. 22 pp. 

Cost: $1.50. 

Sunoo, Harold Hagwon and Sonia S. Sunoo. The Oral 

History of Korean Pioneers in the United States 
Project , 1976 ** pp. Cost: $. 35 • 

A summary of Asian American Health Education and 

Welfare Problems , 197^7 published by the Office 
of Asian American Affairs, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 19 PP* Cost: $1.25* 

\ Suzuki, Lester E. Ministry in the Japanese Assembly 
Centers and Relocation Centers of World War II , 
T97T **6 PP* Cost": $2.75* ~ 

^Suzuki, Lester E. Ministry in the Wartime Relocation 
Center, 1972, The Christian Century. 3 PP* 

Cost: * $.30. 


Tacoma Community House. Problems in the Asian 

American Community , 1975* 5 PP* Cost: $.*»0. 

Thomas, M. M. Christian Action in the Asian Struggle , 
197^, I DOC Documentation Participation Project. 

7 pp. Cost: $.60. 

Trends Magazine. Toward a New Identity: A Study of 
the Asian American, 1973* 50 pp. Cost: $2.75* 


The United Methodist Church: Board of Higher Education 
and Ministry. HANA Higher Education Proposal , 

1975* 36 pp. Cost: $2.25* 

The United Methodist Church: Board of Global Ministries. 
Racial and Ethnic Minority Persons in Mission , 

1975. 21 pp. Cost: $1.50. 

The United Methodist Church. Report of the Consulta¬ 
tion on Ethnic Minority Local Church in The 
United Methodist Church , 1975* 6 PP- Cost: $ * 50. 

United Presbyterian Church, USA. Asian American 

Curriculum Project. The Book of Judges: From 
an Asian American Perspective , 1977* 2** pp. 

Cost: $1.50. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

We, the Asian Americans . 17 PP* Cost: $1.25* 

Ushijima, Margaret. Asian Cultural Identity , 197**. 
k pp. Cost: $.35* 

Uyemura, George. Historical Sketch of Lake Park 
Church. 1975. 1 PP- Cost: $.20. 


Wagatsuma, Hiroshi. Mixed Blood Children in Japan - 

An Exploratory Study , 1975* 28 pp. Cost: $175- 

Wake, Marion. Counseling the Japanese Family in the 
United States , 1975* 19 PP* Cost: $1.00. 

Walden, Robert E. Some Theological Reflections on 

Asian American Worship , 1976. 12 pp. Cost: $1.00 

Wong, Alan S. 1ndigenization - Liberation of the 

Chinese American Churches . 10 pp. Cost: $.90. 

Wong, Calvin K. W. Chinese Women in America , 1976. 

32 pp. Cost: $2.00. 

Wong, Calvin K. W. Philosophy of Ministry , 1976. 14 pp 

Cost: $1.00. 

Wong, Henry Solomon. Chronology of Asian American 
Churches Within Asian American History . 26 pp. 
Cost: $1.75. 

Wong, Paul. The Emergence of the Asian American 
Movement" 7 PP* Cost: $.60. 

Woo, Wesley S. China and Chinese*Arnerican Identity . 

3 pp. Cost: $.30. 

World Council of Churches. Racism in Theology ~ 
Theology Against Racism , 1975. 12 pp. 

Cost: $1.00. 


Yoneda, Karl. Kazu Yoneda - Woman of Compassion, 
Perseverence , 1976, People's World. 1 pp. 

Cost: $.20. 

Yonekura, Isamu. My Lord on Earth or My Lord in Heaven , 
1973, The East. 11 pp. Cost: $.90. 


Additional lists of Dissertations, Resource 
Materials, Church Histories and Christian 
Biographies By, 0£, and Fo& Asian Americans 
and Pacific Islanders are available upon 
Request. 

Please Write: Pacific and Asian American 
Center for Theology and Strategies (PACTS), 
1798 Scenic Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94709. 
Telephone: (415) 848-0173. 


COMMENTS AND CRITIQUE 


As stated in the Introduction, this Guide represents an initial step 

towards stimulating study of Pacific and Asian American churches. We realize 

that the Guide is spotty and inadequate in many ways. PACTS would welcome 

constructive comments, criticisms, and suggestions towards a future revision 

of this Guide. We also encourage the identification and/or submittal of 

resource materials to PACTS. Please feel free to contact us: 

Pacific and Asian American Center for Theology and Strategies (PACTS) 
1798 Scenic Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94709 
Telephone: (1*15) 848-0173 or 848-0528 

* * * * * * 

Please feel free to use this sheet below for your comments, criticisms, 
and suggestions and mail it to the PACTS office. (Additional sheets may also 
be.used.) Thank you. 


A 3/2f? 

THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
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